Tom Sender
sister Recha, who by chance had come that day to
Frankfurt, that my family should be prepared for
the end. But I survived the critical night, and, as
soon as I could think again, wrote the articles which
our weekly expected from me. But the fever persisted
and I had to stay in bed.
Meanwhile/the government had decided on elections
to the Constituent Assembly as early as January 19.
The campaign had to begin very soon. Our con-
stituency included territory occupied by the Allied
armies, and everyone who wanted to address meet-
ings in the occupied zone needed a special permit
from the foreign military authorities. In our party
I was the only one who had been granted such a
permit for certain specified days. Those days were
approaching, and the high fever had not yet left me.
Robert came to see me.
" I am sorry," he said, " but you are the only one
who has received permission to speak. Here are the
permits. We cannot possibly let them expire without
making use of them. You must go, Toni. Do your
best"
" I'm afraid I haven't the strength yet to do it," I
felt compelled to answer. " I still feel dizzy and am
afraid I could not stand on my feet and speak for an
hour." -
"Then speak less than an hour," Robert replied.
" It is impossible for the party not to be heard in the
occupied territory before election day."
"All right.    I will try it."
And they sent an open army car to take me to
Hochst, Hattersheim, and other occupied towns. It
was physically my most difficult job. My fever was
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